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an you imagine a country with 25 endemic bird species; a six- 
inch-wide butterfly being pushed to the brink of extinction by 
illegal collectors; a country providing winter haven for 32 of 
North America’s migratory bird species; and a country lacking 
even a single terrestrial national park to protect these biological treasures? 

Or can you imagine, instead, a 1.5 million acre national park — a park 
half the size of Connecticut — under assault from poachers, illegal settlers, 
and drug traffickers, yet patrolled by only 15 rangers? 

The Connecticut Chapter doesn’t like to imagine it either. Sadly, 
these are the current — itl a, we 
realities in Jamaica’s 
Blue Mountain 
region, and Panama’s 
Darien National Park, 
respectively. 
Fortunately, the Con- 
necticut Chapter is 
about to help the 
Conservancy’s 


Jamaican and Pana- 
manian partner orga- 
nizations improve the 
situation. 
Recognizing the 
urgent need to assist 
conservation efforts 
beyond state borders, 
the Connecticut 
Chapter last year 
formed an Inter- 
national Committee 


choice: many of “Connecticut's” migratory birds spend their winters in 
Jamaica, serving as a reminder of the need to conserve habitat at both 
ends of the migration corridor. One of these neotropical migrants, the 
worm-eating warbler, is the subject of ongoing research at the Chapter’s 
Devil's Den preserve in Weston, CT. (See “Doing Well,” page 5.) 

The Chapter will also support efforts to protect Panama’s Darien 
National Park. This is an expanse of tropical rainforest so large — it is the 
size of Yellowstone National Park — so abundant in plants and wildlife 
species, and so imminently threatened with destruction, that the Chapter 
felt compelled to 
respond to our 

Panamanian partner 
| organization’s request 
for assistance. 
| The Chapter in- 
tends to sponsor 
speakers from Jamaica 
and Panama to discuss 


conservation issues 


facing Latin America 
and the Caribbean. 
The Chapter will also 
offer a natural history 
trip to show these out- 
standing natural places 
members, 


to our 
beginning with a trip 
to Jamaica in March 
1993 (See “Jamaica: 
Jewel of the Carib- 


bean,” page 10.) 


of trustees and staff to 
determine ways the Chapter could assist specific international conserva- 
tion projects. As a result of the Committee’s work, the Chapter has voted 
to “adopt” two conservation projects abroad, providing financial and 
other support to local conservationists. 

Conservation of Jamaica’s Blue Mountains area seemed a natural 


Please join our 
chapter director, the chair of our International Committee, and other 
Connecticut Chapter members to snorkel in Montego Bay, climb 
Jamaica’s highest peak, and view dozens of bird species found nowhere 
else in the world. In so doing, you will help us support conservation of bio- 
logical diversity around the globe. & — CLAUDIA POLSKY 
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NEOTROPICAL MIRACLES 


iracles are a daily occurrence in the 

tropics, thanks to the ingenuity and 

optimism of The Nature 

Conservancy and our conservation 
partners throughout Latin America and the 
Caribbean. 

This vitality and commitment to saving tropical 
rain forests can also be found in classrooms across 
Connecticut. Spontaneously, and with minimal 
assistance from the Conservancy, students are 
holding concerts, selling cupcakes and organizing 
“read-athons” to raise funds for the Conservancy's 
Adopt-an-Acre program. 

Their track record is impressive. From 
November 1990 through June 1992, 65 schools in 
Connecticut contributed $14,310 to protect hun- 
dreds of acres of rain forest in remote places, such as 
the Mbaracayu Preserve in Paraguay. 

The wisdom and global vision demonstrated by 
these students should serve as a rallying point for all 
of us. They understand that indeed “everything is 
connected to everything else,” and have found a 
way to make a difference. Every conscientious adult 
should take up the challenge of working to preserve 
and protect our nation and our planet, before it is 
too late. 

Nowhere is the miracle of life more vivid than 
in the tropics. My personal visits to tropical ecosys- 
tems have been among the most remarkable expe- 
riences of my career. A biologist in a rain forest is 
like a child in a toy store. The resplendent diversity 
of plants and animals with their mysterious sounds 
and fragrances carried through the rain forest’s 
humid mist is a truly Darwinian experience. 

Rain forests function as a vital global life support 
system and are the critical organs for the health of 
our planet. More than half the known plant and 
animal species in the world are concentrated in the 
tropics, which make up less than eight percent of 
the Earth’s land surface. 

But the world’s rain forests are under siege. 
With expanding international trade and a rapidly 
growing human population, the prognosis gets 
bleaker every day. Every effort must be made to 
reverse this trend. 

The Nature Conservancy is leading the global 
crusade to preserve the best examples of tropical 
ecological systems. Through our Parks In Peril pro- 
gram the Conservancy is working to protect 200 
key sites — more than 100 million acres — by the 
year 2000. By strengthening the ability of local 
conservationists to manage their own parks, Parks 
In Peril will protect biological diversity and healthy 


natural ecosystems for the benefit of local people, 
and the world. 

In this issue of From The Land we are proud to 
announce that the Connecticut Chapter has com- 
mitted itself to helping make two small miracles 
possible in the tropics. Through the efforts of 
Chapter staff and members of the Chaptet’s 
International Committee, chaired by Trustee 
Randy Byers, a methodical search was made of 
potential Parks In Peril projects to support. The 
Board of Trustees unanimously voted to “adopt” 
two exciting projects where our participation 
would clearly make a difference. 

Panama’s Darien National Park, a vast 1.5 mil- 
lion acre Park in Peril, is one of the most spectacular 
wild areas in the hemisphere. Half the size of 
Connecticut, the park harbors an extraordinary 
variety of flora and fauna, among them the jaguar, 
harpy eagle, bush dog, giant anteater and tapir. At 
least 15 bird species are unique to the Darien, and 
thousands of migratory birds depend upon it for 
winter habitat. 

The Connecticut Chapter has committed to 
working with our Panamanian partner ANCON, 
and to raising $440,000 to make this area a fully 
operational and secure park. 

The second and equally exciting project will 
link our field research project on migratory birds at 
Devil’s Den Preserve in Weston with one of the 
Caribbean’s biological jewels, the 193,000-acre 
Blue Mountains/John Crow Mountains National 
Park in Jamaica. Five ecological life zones are found 
in the park harboring almost all of the country’s 25 
endemic bird species and at least 32 of North 
America’s wintering migrants. 

The Connecticut Chapter will raise $260,000 
to help manage and preserve the park. Chapter 
Trustees and members will travel in March to this 
Jamaican paradise to witness local conservation 
efforts first hand. I hope you will consider joining us. 

Jamaica and Panama are now working to devel- 
op an effective national park system, but the great 
size of the parks, limited government funding, and 
threats such as land disputes and poaching pose 
overwhelming challenges. Our conservation strate- 
gies must transcend international borders, must 
encompass more than one nation, ora single conti- 
nent. We must reach out beyond our back yards to 
work miracles together, to preserve the earth as a 
single natural area, because that’s what it is. 


— Les COREY 
Vice President and Executive Director 


These Connecticut schools donated a 
total of $14,310 to The Nature 
Conservancy's Adopt-an-Acre program 
between November 1990 and June 1992. 


Aiken School, West Hartford 

Alfred W. Hanmer School, Wethersfield 
Andover School, Andover 

Avon Middle School, Avon 

A.W. Cox School, Guilford 

Beecher School, Woodbridge 

Brooklyn Elementary School, Brooklyn 
Buttonball Lane School, Glastonbury 
Canton Elementary School, Collinsville 
Carol Renbrook School, West Hartford 
Catherine M. McGee Middle School, Kensington 
Center School, Stratford 

Central School, Simsbury 

Charles Wright School, Wethersfield 

Clover Street School, Windsor 

DF. Burns School, Hartford 

Department of Philosophy, UCONN, Storrs 
East Hampton Memorial School, East Hampton 
Elmer Thienes Elementary School, Marlborough 
Fairfield Woods Middle School, Fairfield 
Northwest Catholic High School, Hartford 
Green United Church, New Haven 
Greenwich Academy, Greenwich 

Hampton Elementary School, Hampton 
Highland Park School, Manchester 

Joel Barlow High School, Easton 

Kings Highway School, Bridgeport 

Lake Street School, Vernon-Rockville 
Ledyard High School, Ledyard 

Litchfield High School, Litchfield 

Anna LoPresti School, Seymour 

Lyman Hall High School, Wallingford 
Maimonides Academy, Danbury 
Marlborough Elementary School, Marlborough 
Mary R. Fisher Elementary School, N. Grosvenordale 
McDonough School, Hartford 

Middlebrook School, Stratford 

Middlesex School, Darien 

New Hartford Elementary School, New Hartford 
Newfield School, Stamford 

North Mianus School, Riverside 

Oliver Ellsworth School, Windsor 

Parker Farms School, Wallingford 

Plainville Junior High School, Plainville 
Redding Elementary School, Redding 
Renbrook School, Hartford 

Riverside School, Riverside 

Rockhill School, Wallingford 

Rockville High School, Vernon-Rockville 
Samuel Staples School, Easton 

Simsbury High School, Simsbury 

South Windsor High School, South Windsor 
Southwest School, Torrington 

St. Mary School, Hartford 

St. Mary’s School, Branford 

Stafford School, Stafford Springs 

Teresa Mulvey School, Clinton 

The Country School, Madison 

Tracey School, Norwalk 

Tum of River School, Stamford 

Wakinson School, Hartford 

Washington Magnet School, West Haven 
Watkinson School, Hartford 

Wells Road School, Granby 
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he Nature Conservancy Connec- 
ticut Chapter has received a gener- 


ous gift of 3.4 acres from the estate of 


the late Dorothy S. Bowles of Essex. 
The land will be added to the Chapter’s Turtle 
Creek Wildlife Area in Essex. 

The Turtle Creek Preserve was originally 
established with a gift of 89 acres donated in 
partial interests from 1971 to 1978 by Dorothy 
Bowles, wife of Chester Bowles Sr., former gov- 
ernor of Connecticut. The family’s wish upon 
making this donation was “. . . to assure that 
this land, which we and our children love so 
much, shall be forever preserved in its natural 
state, for the protection of its wildlife and for 
the benefit of individuals devoted to the enjoy- 
ment and study of nature.” 

The preserve is adjacent to Hayden Point, 
which the Bowles family acquired in 1938, and 
where the waterfront home of the Bowles family 
is located. The preserve was supplemented with 
a gift of 3.83 acres from Dorothy O. Mills and 
the late Charles J. Mills of Greenwich in 1978. 

Located on the Connecticut River at the 
Essex and Old Saybrook town line, the preserve 
is named for the creek that runs through it, and 
whose mouth occupies the preserve’s northeast 
comer. Turtle Creek is a freshwater tidal estuary 


George Bellerose 


Above: Long shadows on a fall day at 
Turtle Creek. 


whose channel contains wild rice, an important 
food source for migrating waterfowl, as well as 
other aquatic plants. 

Trails on the preserve run through hemlock, 
oak, and hickory stands and old fields. The par- 
cel donated by the Bowles estate will fill a gap 
on the preserve’s northern boundary and 
includes a section of the trail that was on this 
privately held parcel. & 

— LESLEY OLSEN 


Great Support for Great Pond 


he Nature Conservancy 

Connecticut Chapter is pleased to 

announce the completion of its 

fund-raising campaign for Great 
Pond in Glastonbury. The Chapter would like 
to thank all of the generous corporate, founda- 
tion, and individual donors who made this 
possible, as well as the Balf Company of 
Newington. 

The Chapter has exceeded its $25,000 goal, 
which was set to match a $25,000 challenge 
grant made by Balf. Late last year, Balf made 
the challenge grant, and another $25,000 grant, 
in addition to its donation of 75 acres around 
the pond to the town of Glastonbury. 

The Chapter will use the total of $75,000 
from Balf and many other donors as a perma- 
nent research and stewardship endowment 


On the cover: 

The jaguar, one of the 
endangered species with a 
chance for survival in 
Panama thanks to the 
Darien National Park. 


fund. The Conservancy will study and help 
manage the area in accordance with an agree- 
ment with the town signed last year. 

Friends of Great Pond, a local volunteer 
group, played a key role in arranging the three- 
way agreement between the Conservancy, 
Balf, and the town of Glastonbury. Friends of 
Great Pond President H. William Reed also 
played a major role in the Chapter’s fund- 
raising drive. 

Great Pond is a glacial “drawdown” pond 
that supports a rare community of plants, rep- 
tiles, amphibians and crustaceans. Drawdown 
ponds have water levels that fluctuate with the 
seasons, and from year to year, requiring plants 
on the pond to be extraordinarily adaptable, to 
survive unpredictable periods of total immer- 
sion and total drought. & 


FROM THE LAND 


Attention Pfizer 
Employees! 

Pfizer has provided a tremendous gift 
to The Nature Conservancy (see 
story at right). You can help, too. 
Pfizer matches your contributions to 
the Conservancy. So when you 
make your special year-end gift, 
don’t forget to include your Pfizer 
Matching Gift Form! 


Below left: (left to right) 

Robert Schachner, supervisor of 
Pfizer’s Groton plant; Sam Libby of 
the Hartford Courant, and Judy 
Preston, the Connecticut Chapters 
director of science and stewardship, 
reflect on Lord cove. 


Below right: 

Nels Barrett, a recipient of a 
Conservation Biology Research grant, 
takes a core sample at Lord Cove 

in Lyme. 


Pfizer Inc Funds Research Programs 


tan August news conference at 

The Nature Conservancy's Lord 

Cove Preserve in Lyme, Pfizer Inc 

announced a three-year $60,000 
grant to The Nature Conservancy Connecticut 
Chapter. The grant is earmarked for science 
and stewardship activities along the 
Connecticut River. 

“Science and technology have been hall- 
marks of our own extensive environmental pro- 
grams,” stated J. Robert Schachner, manager of 
the Pfizer plant in Groton. “Through this grant 
we are helping The Nature Conservancy gain a 
greater scientific understanding of the factors 
that affect the environment.” 

Joining Schachner on a canoe tour of the 
preserve were Connecticut Chapter Executive 
Director Leslie N. Corey Jr., Director of Science 
and Stewardship Judy Preston, and Nels 
Barrett, a graduate student at the University of 
Connecticut whose research is funded by the 
Conservancy through the Pfizer grant. 

Pfizer's donation will be used for three high 
priority chapter programs: 

¢ The Conservation Biology Research 
Program, which provides researchers like 
Barrett with funding for as many as three years 
to study critical problems in the management of 
Conservancy preserves; 

@ The Small Grants Program, which pro- 
vides funding for short-term research projects 
that answer specific questions of interest to the 
Conservancy; 


© The Ecological Community 
Classification, a project designed to identify 
natural communities, rank them by rareness, 
and select the best remaining examples of each 
community in the state. 

“The Nature Conservancy is primarily a sci- 
ence-driven organization; our priorities are set 
by scientific data often produced by our own 
research, or research we sponsor,” Corey said. 
“This fund will help fuel research into the next 
century, giving us the information we need to 
put together the best possible conservation 
management plan for our preserves in 
Connecticut.” 

Barrett, who has a passion for studying 
Connecticut River marshes, said the complex 
marsh systems of the lower Connecticut River 
are an important part of the food chain that 
supports plants and animals of the area. The 
marshes are also indicators of change; disrup- 
tions in biological or physical characteristics of 
the river can quickly show up in the marshes. 
Barrett is currently studying how plants spread 
and inhabit zones in the river that are frequent- 
ly disturbed by ice flows and other processes. 
His findings will be critical in the management 
of Conservancy preserves in the lower reaches 
of the river. & 

— Tom McGUIGAN 
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Doing Well, or Just Hanging On? 


Warbler Research at Devil’s Den 


very fall the Devil’s Den Preserve in 

Weston says goodbye to a bird with a 

call like a “liquid whisper” and a 

whimsical posture — the species 
hangs from tree branches upside down. It is 
time for the worm-eating warbler (Helmitheros 
vermivorus) to head south. 

This buff-colored bird is a neotropical 
migrant, meaning it spends part of every year in 
the new world tropics. The warbler winters in 
Latin America and the Caribbean, and spends 
its summer breeding season in the eastern 
United States. 

Because the warbler nests on the ground, its 
offspring are particularly vulnerable to preda- 
tion by “edge” species, such as domestic ani- 
mals, raccoons, and blue jays. At 1,700 acres, 
Devil’s Den is just the sort of large, unfragment- 
ed forest habitat these birds require for success- 
ful reproduction. 

For the past two years, Devil’s Den directors 
Stephen Patton and Lise Hanners, both 
ornithologists, have banded the Den’s worm- 
eating warblers. Distinct color bands enable 
Patton and Hanners to track the reproductive 
success of individual birds, to determine if the 
same birds are returning to the Den each year, 
and whether or not the population is recruiting 
members from outside. 


This long-term conservation biology study 
should help establish the minimum preserve 
size necessary to maintain a healthy population 
of worm eating warblers, and will therefore 
have direct management relevance for 


Connecticut and other parts of the birds’ range. 
& 


— CLAUDIA POLSKY 


Department of Transportation Assists 
Natural Diversity Data Base 


he Connecticut Department of 
Environmental Protection’s Natural 
Diversity Data Base has received an 
important boost from the Connec- 
ticut Department of Transportation, which will 
allocate $32,000 in Highway Planning and 
Research Funds this year to staff the Data Base’s 
information system manager position. 

The Data Base was established in 1983 as a 
joint project of The Nature Conservancy 
Connecticut Chapter and the DEP to provide a 
computerized inventory of habitats for the 
state’s rarest plant and animal species, and 
exemplary natural communities. 

For several years the DOT has screened its 
transportation projects, currently about 200 per 
year, through the Data Base. “We prefer to find 


out about the presence of a rare species — and 
avoid it — early in the planning process, rather 
than later,” explained Ned Hurle, DOT’s direc- 
tor of environmental planning. 

The Data Base has suffered in recent years 
from chronic funding and staff shortages, as 
have many state programs. These difficulties 
have created serious backlogs in inventorying, 
compiling and disseminating information on 
critical habitats. “The DOT’s assistance will 
help all of the parties who use this information 
— developers, other state agencies and conser- 
vationists — to protect and avoid harming our 
most vulnerable species,” remarked Data Base 
Coordinator Nancy Murray. & 


— DAVID SUTHERLAND 


Above: 

The worn-eating warbler 

ina typical perching position. 

The Nature Conservancy 
At Work 
Worldwide Connecticut - 

Total Transactions: 14,057 611 
Total Acres 
Protected: 6,013,000 19,113 
Total Acres 
Registered: 487,000 5,089 
Total Acres Saved 6,500,000 24,202 
Members 660,968 15,477 
Corporate Associates 845 14 


Courtesy of the Comell Laboratory of Omithology 
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All photos by Alex Matthiessen 


Above top: 

Susan Merrow, first selectwoman of East 
Haddam and former president of the Sierra 
Club, limbers up before her speech to the 
Annual Meeting. 


Above: 

The Chapter honored those board of trustee 
members whose terms were expiring. 
Left to right: Andrew H. Neilly Jr., erustee 
of the Devil’s Den Preserve in Weston; 
Dr. Sarah Richards; Rufus Barringer; 

and Dr. Peter Rich. 


Before the Footlights and on the River 


hapter staff and trustees can be forgiven if they 

wanted to break into a chorus from “Oklahoma!” 

halfway through the 32nd annual meeting on 

October 3. It’s hard not to think about that never- 
pursued career in musical theater when on the stage of the 
historic Goodspeed Opera House in East Haddam, where so 
many Broadway favorites had their start. 

Among the 284 in attendance at the meeting was East Haddam 
First Selectwoman Susan Merrow, the former president of the Sierra 
Club who recently co-authored “One for the Earth,” a chronicle of her 
13 month tenure as president of the 600,000-member national organi- 
zation. A dynamic and witty speaker, Merrow outlined for the audi- 
ence the importance of greenways for the long-term environmental 


health of the state. 


THE YEAR IN REVIEW 

This year the Connecticut Chapter completed 
nine projects protecting 396.2 acres, using a 
variety of protection techniques such as gifts of 
fee ownership, easements, purchases of fee own- 
ership, and management agreements. Of these 
nine projects, five were of high ecological signif- 
icance, protecting rare species and critical habi- 
tats. The remaining four were important open 
space projects that protected valuable natural 
resources. 

While only $16,322 was spent to protect 
these parcels, the fair market value of the land is 
estimated at $525,547, a very good return on 
Chapter funds. Land Protection staff were able 
to accomplish this by receiving donations of 
lands valued at more than $498,180, and by 
negotiating the purchase of properties at 
amounts less than their fair market values, 
which saved more than $11,045. 

This year the Chapter created several new 
preserves, including a total of 30.82 acres at 
Canaan Mountain in Canaan; the very gener- 
ous gifts of 15 percent interest in 235 acres in 
fee by Catherine and Elizabeth Fehrer to estab- 
lish the Pleasant Valley Preserve, which the 
Lyme Land Conservation Trust has agree to 
manage for the Conservancy; and the manage- 
ment agreement with the town of Glastonbury, 
which preserves 75 acres at Great Pond. 


In addition to these protection efforts, the 
Connecticut Chapter has added acreage to sev- 
eral existing preserves including a gift of 20.3 
acres by Vilma Kurzer as an addition to the Iron 
Mountain Preserve in Kent, and a gift of ease- 
ment covering 30.5 acres by Jane and Endicott 
Davison at Lord Cove in Lyme. 


NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE REPORT 
Six new trustees were added to the Chapter 
board: Carroll W. Brewster of Ridgefield; Dr. 
Carmen R. Cid-Benevento of Willimantic; 
Kevin J..Coady of Branford; Stewart H. 
Greenfield of Westport; Dr. Kent E. Holsinger 
of Hartford; Patricia L. Malcolm of Greenwich; 
and Dr. Peter C. Patton of Middletown. 

Two trustees were re-elected for three-year 
terms: Robert M. Schneider of Lyme and John 
A.T. Wilson of North Canton. 

At the recommendation of the Nominating 
Committee, the following trustees were elected 
as officers of the Chapter for one-year terms: 


Chairman: Anthony P. Grassi, Wilton 
Vice Chairman: 
Austin D. Barney II, West Simsbury 
Daniel P. Brown Jr., West Granby 
Evan S. Griswold, Old Lyme 
Treasurer: A. Eugene Billings, Norfolk 
Secretary: Randolph K. Byers, Wilton 
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AWARDS 
The Chapter honors with its annual White 
Oak Awards those volunteers who have made 
outstanding contributions to the Conservancy. 
This year’s recipients were: 


Josephine and Jerry Bristol of East Haddam, 
for their work in preparing a variety of mailings 
from the Connecticut Field Office. 


Bob Estrada of Stratford, for his stewardship 
work at the Devil's Den Preserve in Weston. 


Robert Peterson of Westbrook, for his work 
on stewardship field projects. 


Clara Pike of East Haddam, for her monthly 
assembling of the Chapter’s mailings to Acorn 
members. 


Every year the Chapter honors with 
Certificates of Special Recognition organiza- 
tions and individuals who have made outstand- 
ing contributions to the preservation of natural 
areas and biological diversity in Connecticut. 
This year’s recipients were: 


Robert Braunfield of Lyme, who organized 
the “Wildlife In Art” show to benefit the 
Connecticut Chapter. 


Joseph J. Dowhan of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service for helping the Chapter plan 
its protection projects along the lower 
Connecticut River. 


John McDonald and Gary Smolen of 
Northeast Utilities for their commitment to the 
bald eagle viewing program at Shepaug Dam in 
Newtown. 


Theo Stein of the Middletown Press, for 
helping the Connecticut Chapter to inform the 
public of important environmental issues. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 
As of June 30, 1992, the total cash balance in 
accounts managed by the Connecticut Chapter 
equalled almost 8.3 million dollars. 

Of this amount, $371,000 was in operating 
funds, $213,000 in land funds, $2.4 million in a 
revolving land preservation fund, $1.8 million 
in Devil’s Den Preserve endowments, $379,000 
in the Sunny Valley Preserve Endowment, and 
$3.1 million in other Chapter endowments, pri- 
marily for stewardship. 


The Connecticut Chapter operating budget 
ended fiscal year 1992 with a modest surplus, as 
we have for at least the last 12 consecutive 
years. 

The Chapter is currently negotiating for 
properties worth several million dollars, includ- 
ing some of the most ecologically significant 
natural areas remaining in the state of 
Connecticut. 

Chapter membership increased eight per- 
cent in the last year and currently totals nearly 
15,500 households.: The Chapter now has 
1,310 Acorn members, a 14 percent increase 
over last year. 

Among the Chapter’s biggest financial and 
management concerns in the last year has been 
the Sunny Valley Preserve, for which the 
Nature Conservancy resumed ownership and 
management in October 1991, following a five- 
year dispute with the Sunny Valley Foundation. 

The Nature Conservancy had transferred 
the preserve and its endowment to the Sunny 
Valley Foundation in 1979 for management of 
the farms and natural areas. Although the 
Foundation for three years refused to disclose its 
financial records, 1989 tax records showed that 
deficit spending had depleted the original pre- 
setve endowment, which started at $1.2 million 
in 1979, by more than two thirds. At the clos- 
ing, The Nature Conservancy also assumed 
more than $350,000 in debts accumulated by 
the Foundation, and long-deferred maintenance 
of the 1,850-acre preserve and its buildings. 

Since October the Chapter has put in place 
a fiscally sound five-year management plan that 
is consistent with Conservancy priorities, and 
that fulfills the charitable intent of donor 
George Pratt. The Chapter recently received 
$224,000 in support from Nature Conservancy 
headquarters to cover the legal, auditing, and 
severance costs of the transfer. 

The Chapter has instituted strict financial 
controls and initiated fund raising to restore the 
endowment to a level adequate to support pre- 
serve priorities. At this time, all debts have been 
paid, and the preserve’s annual operating deficit 
has almost been eliminated. 

Chapter accounts are available in the 
Connecticut Field Office in Middletown for 
any member interested in reviewing them. & 


Below left to right: 

Certificate of Special Recognition recipients 
Theo Stein of the Middletown Press; 
Robert Braunfield, who organized the 
Wildlife In Art Show; and Gary Smolen 
of Northeast Utilities; White Oak Award 
recipient Clara Pike; Certificate of Speical 
Recognition recipient Joseph J. Dowhan of 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service; Chapter 
Land Protection Assistant Lesley Olsen; 
and new Chapter Board Chairman 
Anthony P. Grassi. 


Above: 

Clara Pike, second from right, receives her White 
Oak award at the Chapter’s Annual Meeting in 
October. With her are, from left, Chapter Director 
Leslie N. Corey Jr.; Chapter Land Protection 
Assistant Lesley Olsen, her granddaughter; and 
new Chapter Board Chairman Anthony P. Grassi. 
(Our Member’s Niche on page 9 in this issue of 
From the Land features Clara Pike.) 


FROM THE LAND 


Two Research Funding Programs 
Ready for Applications 


The Nature Conservancy Connecticut 
Chapter is now accepting applications for its 
Small Grants and Conservation Biology 
research programs. 

Both programs encourage scientific 
research relevant to conservation biology in 
Connecticut, with applications to Chapter 
stewardship goals. 

Researchers are encouraged to investigate 
means of caring for species and natural com- 
munities of concern in Connecticut. The 
Chapter seeks studies that increase under- 
standing of the biological processes of these 
species and communities, including the 
interactions between, and threats to, these 
processes. 

Both programs will evaluate proposals 
based on scientific merit, feasibility and rele- 
vance to the Chapter’s conservation goals. 

The Small Grants Program will provide 
as much as $2,500 annually for field travel, 
subsistence, equipment, and supplies. 
Proposal deadline is January 31, with final 
announcement of award recipients on May 
1. For more information, contact Lise 
Hanners at the Chapter’s Devil's Den 
Preserve, (203) 226-4991. 

The Conservation Biology research 
grants program is open to conservation pro- 
fessionals in the New England region, and 
Masters and Ph.D. students concentrating in 
any scientific field at Connecticut colleges 
and universities. This program will specifical- 
ly fund studies of the habitats within the 
tidally influenced portions of the Housatonic 
and Connecticut Rivers. 

Successful Conservation Biology candi- 
dates will receive as much as $5,000 in salary 
and documented expenses for each year, for 
as many as three years. Proposal deadline is 
December 11, and grant recipients will be 
notified by April 30. For more information, 
contact Juliana Barrett at (203) 344-0716. 


— JUDY PRESTON 


Above right: 
A piping plover guards its nest on 
Griswold Point in Old Lyme. 


Plethora of Plovers 


t was difficult to convince visitors to 
Griswold Point this summer that pip- 
ing plovers are a threatened species: a 
small open area on this mile-long spit at 
the mouth of the Connecticut River was home 
to almost 30 birds — ten adults and 17 chicks. 

This exciting evidence of the success of our 
efforts has been unfolding over the past few 
years, with help from many people. 

During our spring work party, a number of 
hardy volunteers erected fencing around the 
main nesting area, under the guidance of 
Chapter Preserve Steward David Gumbart. 
Subsequent volunteer efforts over summer 
weekends, directed by warden Donna Sweet, 
contributed significantly to the birds’ nesting 
success. Thanks to all the volunteers who 
contributed to making Griswold Point a true 
bird haven. 

This year includes a number of exciting 
“firsts,” due in part to our increased dedication of 
time and effort to the protection of this species. 

e Every summer from 1982 through 1987, 
two pairs of plovers nested on the Point, and 
from 1988 through 1991, there were three pairs 


every summer. 


~ David Gumbart 


But this year we had FIVE pairs! These five 
pairs, which make up 12 percent of all of 
Connecticut’s plovers, produced 17 docu- 
mentable offspring, constituting 29 percent of 
all the plovers fledged in Connecticut this year. 

© The plovers at Griswold point produced 
3.4 chicks per pair of adults, compared with a 
range of 0.4 to 1.39 chicks per pair at other 
Connecticut sites. 

© Our first nest was found on April 23, the 
earliest yet! Unfortunately, that nest was not 
completed, but a productive nest quickly fol- 
lowed, and our round of success began. & 


— BETH LAPIN, WITH DONNA SWEET 


Declining Interest Rates Got You Down! 


4.5% 4.0% 3.5% 3.0% 2.5%........ 


We'll Pay You 74% r 


By making an irrevocable gift to The Nature Conservancy through a Charitable Gift Annuity, you can 
eam 7.4 percent on the value of your donation for life. Afterwards, the Conservancy uses your funds to 


protect endangered habitats. 


For information on Charitable Gift Annuities and other planned giving options, call Tom 
McGuigan, Director of Development (203) 344-0716, or complete the form below. 


* The 7.4 percent retum rate assumes two income beneficiaries ages 72 and 74 years old. Rates depend on ages and month gift 
is made. Minimum age is 50, minimum gift amount is $5,000. 


Please send information on planned giving options with The Nature Conservancy. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 
PHONE (DAY) (EVENING) 


Send to: Tom McGuigan, The Nature Conservancy, 55 High St., Middletown, CT 06498 


FAEL 1:9°9/2 


Catherine Fehrer (right) at the September 13 dedication of the Connecticut Chapter’s new 
Pleasant Valley Preserve in Lyme, which she and her sister Elizabeth Fehrer donated to the 
Chapter. Carolie Evans (left), the Connecticut Chapter’s director of land protection, here 
presents a framed photograph to Catherine Fehrer. Photographer Thomas W. Beers of Old Lyme 


captured one of the donor’s favorite locations on this valuable piece of land. & 


M e M B E R 


Ss N I Cc H E 


f you're a Connecticut Chapter Acorn, 

you've seen the handiwork of one of 

the Chapter’s most diligent and hard- 

working volunteers, Clara Pike of East 
Haddam. 

“Gramma” Pike has been folding, sorting, 
stuffing, stamping and sealing this important 
mailing every month for the Connecticut 
Chapter for a year and a half. It’s a big job, 
sometimes involving more than 400 letters, 
which Mrs. Pike invariably finishes in a day. 

At 92, Mrs. Pike feels it’s important to 
stay involved. She strongly supports the 
efforts of The Nature Conservancy. “You do 
good work,” Mrs. Pike said, “Connecticut is 
such a beautiful state.” 

Acorns are Connecticut Chapter mem- 
bers who contribute $100 or more yearly in 
dues to the Connecticut Chapter. These 
unrestricted gifts fund a significant portion of 
the Chapter’s operating budget, which 
includes everything from negotiating for 
land acquisitions to stewardship activities to 
publishing From the Land. 

Each of the Chapter’s more than 1,300 


Acorns get at least one letter when their 


membership is about to expire, and some of | 


them get as many as four reminders, so Mrs. 
Pike has to assemble several thousand of 
these letters in the course of a year. 

Mrs. Pike was honored by the 
Connecticut Chapter’s 1992 annual meet- 
ing with a White Oak Award, with which 
the Chapter recognizes its most active and 
dedicated volunteers. Her certificate held 
the following citation: 

In recognition for her dedication in donating 
countless hours to complete the Connecticut 
Chapter’s monthly Acorn solicitations; for her 
enthusiasm, energy, and good humor that pro- 
vide inspiration for members of The Nature 
Conservancy Connecticut Chapter staff. 

With great appreciation, the Trustees and 
staff of the Connecticut Chapter are pleased to 
honor Clara Pike with the White Oak Award. 

Presented this third day of October, 1992, 
East Haddam. 


Thank you, Gramma, for all your hard 
work. Without you, we wouldn’t be in busi- 
ness! 


Cc A L E N D A R 


Sunday, Dec. 6 

1 p.m. to3 p.m. 

Winter Tree Identification Walk at the 
Katharine Ordway Preserve in Weston. 
Leader: Annette Lusardi 


Dec. 7, 1992 through Feb. 1993 

The Lyme Academy of Fine Arts 

will exhibit 25 original paintings by the interna- 
tionally renowned wildlife artist Roger Tory 
Peterson. These works, most held in private col- 
lections, reflect Peterson’s illustrious 60-year 
career as a naturalist whose artistry has opened 
the world of birds to millions. Gallery hours are 
Monday through Friday, 9 a.m: to 5 p.m.; 
Saturday 9 a.m. to 4 p.m.; and Sunday 1 p.m. to 
4 p.m. Free admission. For groups of 10 or more, 
please call (203) 434-5232. 


Sunday, Dec. 13 

1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 

Family Nature Walk at Devil’s Den 
Preserve in Weston. 

Leader: Annette Lusardi 


Saturday, Jan. 9 

10am. to 3 p.m. 

Saugatuck Valley Trails Day Hike. 

Ron Hummel will help you work off those holi- 
day calories on this moderately strenuous hike. 
Meet at the Devil’s Den Preserve, and bring 
along a bag lunch. 


Monday, Jan. 11 

1:30 p.m. to 2:30 p.m. 

Walk for Senior Citizens at the 
Katharine Ordway Preserve in Weston, 
led by volunteer guides. 


Saturday, Jan. 16 

10am. to noon 

Family Nature Walk at the 
Devil’s Den Preserve in Weston. 
Leader: Annette Lusardi 


Sunday, Feb. 7 

1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 

Family Nature Walk at the 
Devil’s Den Preserve in Weston. 
Leader: Annette Lusardi 


Monday, Feb. 8 

1:30 p.m. to 2:30 p.m. 

Walk for Senior Citizens at 
Devil’s Den Preserve in Weston. 
A winter walk with our volunteer guides. 


Please register for all activities at the Devil’s Den 
and Katharine Ordway Preserves by calling 
(203) 226-4991. 


# 


FROM THE LAND 


he Connecticut 
Chapter is sponsoring 
a trip to Jamaica 

this year. 


The NINE-DAY TRIP runs 
from Thursday, March 4 
through Friday, March 12. 
1993. 


Trip cost is $2,648 

all-inclusive from Miami. 

The cost of the trip includes a 
$350 charitable contribution to 
The Nature Conservancy’s 
Jamaica conservation program. 


& 


Jamaica: Jewel of the Caribbean — An 


1993 Trip Itinerary 


t 
DAY 1 
Miami/Kingston/Port Royal 

Our first afternoon is spent exploring the old 
fort and museum at Port Royal, the former 
“pirate capital of the Spanish main.” The pres- 
ence of magnificent frigatebirds soaring over- 
head reminds us this is the tropics. This evening 
at dinner we enjoy an overview of The Nature 
Conservancy’s international work and other 
conservation efforts currently underway in 
Jamaica. Our hotel for the next two nights is 
Morgan’s Harbor. 

5 
DAY 2 
Blue Mountains/Port Royal 

Early this morning we depart for an excur- 
sion into the strikingly beautiful Blue 
Mountains. Blue Mountain Peak is the highest, 
rising to more than 7,000 feet. Our trip takes us 
to a beautiful montane forest at Fairy Glen, ele- 
vation 4,000 feet. As we walk we watch for two 
of Jamaica’s 25 endemic bird species — the 
ring-tailed pigeon and crested quail dove. 
During today’s excursion we see where world 
famous Blue Mountain coffee is grown, and 
meet the people who live in the mountains. 
Tonight we feast on a local style Port Royal 
dinner of lobster and other seafood. Afterward 
we are introduced to reggae as it is meant to be 
— under the stars in Jamaica. 


2 KINGSTON 


oa 


DAY 3 
Port Royal/Treasure Beach 

Hot Blue Mountain coffee and excellent 
beachcombing await early risers. Breakfast is 
followed by a snorkeling excursion to the Port 
Royal Cays. Here, brilliant damsel fish, parrot 
fish, and blue tang swim around corals and 
limestone ledges. Above the water line are 
lovely white sand beaches and the scenic 
panorama of the Blue Mountains, Hellshire 
Hills and Caribbean Sea. Following a picnic 
lunch on the beach, we cross the harbor 
entrance by boat and view the Great Salt Pond 
and the dry tropical forest of the Hellshire Hills. 
Birds seen around the harbor include sooty 
tern, brown pelican, and masked booby. We 
then travel to Alligator Pond — an excellent 
place to observe wading birds such as snowy 
egret and northern jacana. Time permitting, we 
stop at Lover’s Leap for spectacular views of the 
coast. From here it is only a short distance to 
the ocean-front Treasure Beach hotel, a lovely 
Jamaican-owned facility affording wonderful 
views of the Caribbean. 


D ig 
DAY 4 
Black River/Treasure Beach 
This is a long, rewarding day. After an early 
breakfast we are off for bird watching at Parotte 
Pond. This is a good area to look for the rarely 
seen West Indian whistling duck, and more 
common species such as least grebe, northern 
jacana and limpkin. We then explore the 
Great Black River Morass by boat, searching for 
the endangered American crocodile. Local 
people show us how they catch shrimp in the 
morass, and later we enjoy tasting the spicy-hot 
shrimp. Leaving Black River, we drive north to 
Y.S. Falls, then continue through Jamaica’s 
scenic heartland back to Treasure Beach. This 
evening we share a seafood dinner with local 
residents, including the fishermen who caught 
our dinner. 
—> 
DAY 5 
Treasure Beach/Montego Bay 
Today we travel to the north side of the 
island, first following the coast and later cutting 
across country toward Montego Bay. Above 
the bay is the famous Rocklands Feeding 


FALL 1992 


Adventure for Connecticut Members 


Station, a bird sanctuary where many of 
Jamaica’s endemic birds may be observed, 
including chestnut-bellied cuckoo, Jamaican 
tody and Jamaican woodpecker. The highlight 
here is to have wild red-billed streamertail and 
Jamaican margo come and sip sugar water from 
your fingertips. These hummingbirds are also 
endemic to Jamaica, and the streamertail is 
Jamaica’s national bird. The evening holds 
another great treat: an excursion aboard a glass- 
bottomed boat takes us to view colorful marine 
life by night. Many creatures of the coral reefs 
are active only at night, and even common day- 
time fish, like the parrot fish, exhibit unusual 
behavior after dark. We overnight at Montego 
Bay. 
aH 
DAY 6 
Montego Bay/Crystal Springs 

This morning we return to snorkel at the 
newly established Montego Bay Marine Park. 
We then travel along Jamaica’s north shore; 
stops along the way provide opportunities to see 
the white-tailed tropicbird, which nests on cliffs 
along the coast, and masked and brown booby. 
Our accommodations tonight are at Crystal 
Springs. We may swim in a nearby mountain 
river before dinner. 


AA 
DAY 7 
Crystal Springs/Port Antonio 

Our morning is spent exploring the forest 
around Crystal Springs. Here we may see the 
black-billed streamertail, another native 
Jamaican bird. After our morning activity, we 
wind up the mountain road to Bonnieview to 
have lunch overlooking one of Jamaica’s most 
spectacular views. After lunch we take an 
excursion along the coast, stopping for a swim 
at the blue hole and lagoon which has been the 
beautiful backdrop for many films. We then 
continue to Boston Bay, and on to 
Frenchman’s Cove, arguably the most beautiful 
setting in Jamaica. Here we enjoy the remain- 
der of the afternoon before checking into our 
accommodations on Navy Island off Port 
Antonio. 

— 
DAY 8 


Port Antonio 


This morning we experience another of 


Jamaica’s lovely attractions — floating down 
the Rio Grande on a bamboo raft. The rafts are 
constructed of bamboo cut from the riverbank 
and accommodate two passengers and the “cap- 
tain.” The serene trip on this romantic river 


# Reservation Form — Please return by December 15, 1992 


L_] Yes, IAve would like to join you in Jamaica. Enclosed is a deposit of 


($300 PER PERSON) 


for 


(#1N paRTy) 


people for the 9-day trip to Jamaica. 


ADDRESS 


DAYTIME PHONE 


Please return completed form with deposit check to: The Nature Conservancy Connecticut 
Chapter, 55 High Street, Middletown, CT 06457-3788 


Please feel free to call Pat Anderson at the Connecticut Chapter at (203) 344-0716 if you have 


further questions. 
1190 


provides relaxation, fun, and a chance to view 
tustic village life along the river. This afternoon 
is free to enjoy the Port Antonio area. Tonight 
we have a festive farewell dinner in a local 
restaurant. 
4 
DAY 9 

Port Antonio/Kingston/Miami 

Our last morning is free to enjoy as we wish 
and for final packing for our return home. We 
drive around the rugged coast of the island’s 
eastern end, completing our circumnavigation 
of Jamaica. We arrive where we began, at 
Kingston’s airport, and board our flight to 
Miami and home. 


Above: 

Jamaica’s Homerus smallowtail 
butterfly, one of the world’s most 
magnificent and endangered 
butterflies. 
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Agreement with UNH 


he Nature Conservancy 

Connecticut Chapter has made a 

unique agreement with the 

Department of Biology and 
Environmental Sciences at the University of 
New Haven. 

Chapter staff will work with professors and 
students of the University, using the Geogra- 
phic Information System to study the charac- 
teristics of the lower Connecticut River area. 

AGIS is a computer-based system that 
serves both as a data repository and an analyti- 
cal tool. Ina typical GIS system, information 
on landscape attributes such as hydrography, 
topography, soil types and land ownership are 
entered into a computer. Each type of 
attribute can be displayed as a layer, with lay- 
ets linked by a common coordinate system. 
Layers may then be overlapped to develop a 
single map. 

A GIS system is a very powerful tool, as it 
can not only store a great deal of information 
and quickly create detailed maps, but it can 
analyze data as well. For example, given the 
proper data, a GIS can easily determine how 
many acres of protected land with a set of 
desired characteristics occur within a particu- 
lar area. 

UNH professors Sandy Prisloe and Roman 
Zajac approached the Chapter in search of 


Chapter Enters Computer Mapping 


“real life examples” for use in an advanced 
Geographic Information System course. 

Staff from the Chapter’s Science and 
Stewardship and Land Protection programs 
will work with Prisloe, Zajac and the GIS 
students on sites in the lower Connecticut 
River area. The Chapter will provide maps 
showing preserve designs, land ownership 
and biological information to the students 
and discuss various sites with them. The GIS 
Group of the state Department of 
Environmental Protection’s Natural 
Resources Center is providing digital data on 
landscape attributes to the class. | 

Students will develop different types of 
data bases depending on the project goals. 
They will encounter many of the problems 
confronted by Conservancy staff on a daily 
basis, such as property boundary disputes. 
The Chapter will receive copies not only of 
maps and data analyses, but of the computer 
data as well. 

Both institutions envision a long-term 
relationship with future students building on 
previously created data bases. The results of 
student projects will aid stewardship and 
land protection staff in accomplishing 
Conservancy goals in the lower Connecticut | 


River area. & 
— JULIANA BARRETT 
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